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INCOME TAX IN HONGKONG 


The Ordinance to impose a Tax on 
Earnings and Profits, known now as the 
Income Tax law, went through its third 
reading in the Legislative Council on 
May 2nd, was passed with three dissen- 
tients—two Chinese and one Portuguese 
unofficial members—and is destined to 
come into effect as from April Ist, 1947. 


The genesis of the Bill was the War 
Revenue Ordinance 1941 which was not 
applied after the re-occupation of the 
Colony. In September 1946 the 
Governor appointed a Taxation Com- 
mittee to review taxation generally with 
the object of reducing as rapidly as 
possible the debt of the Colony to the 
British Government, of balancing the 
budget, and of meeting the heavy expen- 
diture entailed by the rehabilitation of 
the Colony and by the provision of 
essential services for its future develop- 
ment. As the result of the Committee’s 
recommendations a Bill was drafted on 
the basis of the 1941 Ordinance, with 
more or less assimilated portions of the 
Colonial Model Income Tax Ordinance 
and of the United Kingdom Income Tax 
Act of 1945. The first draft of the Bill 
published on March 7th this year met 
with strong protests, and in view of the 
necessity recognised by Government of 
avoiding the unduly hurried passage of 
the Bill without adequate scrutiny and 
examination of its contents, it was 
referred back to the Taxation Committee 
to which had been added the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council. 
The unofficial members agreed in 
principle as to the necessity of an income 
tax at a low standard rate of not more 
than ten per cent and as it was generally 
considered that the Bill required more 
detailed examination and redrafting in 
many essential parts the Bill was referred 
to a special committee which was both 
representative and expert in its composi- 
tion under the Hon. Mr. Arthur Morse, 
c.B.E. who produced the draft that was 
finally passed. 


The tax has been so well and justly 
tempered to the peculiar conditions of 
the Colony and the effects of enemy 
occupation, to the artificially high level 
of the cost of living and to the lack of 
housing accommodation that even its 
bitterest critics in the public press have 
had to admit that as an income tax 
measure it is not unsatisfactory, As is 
natural, however, it haus met with con- 
siderable opposition, much of it miscon- 
ceived. Many wished to put off the evil 
day on the ground that the present day 
earnings and profits were required to 
rehabilitate the residents in their posi- 


tions and businesses, to make up for 
years of war losses and of internment and 
to rebuild old houses and build new 
houses for those who had none. The 
option to take 1947/48 instead of the 
present year as the basis of assessment 
goes some way towards meeting this 
criticism. Some raised the constitu- 
tional issue of no taxation without 
representation and regarded the tax as 
the thin end of the wedge which can be 
widened and extended at will in future 
years. However, the proposed constitu- 
tional reform for the provision of an 
unofficial majority in the Legislative 
Council should help to check an undue 
extension of the tax. Others propound- 
ed alternative methods of raising revenue 
especially by means of lotteries as in 
Gibraltar, Malta, Rhodesia and 
Australia, or by a purchase tax, a toll 
tax or a business registration tax. The 
Government, however, made it clear that 
all these proposals had been carefully 
examined and that none of them was such 
that the Government of the Colony could 
rely on as a basis of taxation or 
approaching an income tax in the extent 
to which it could be adjusted to the 
capacity of the individual to pay and 
therefore in fairness of the distribution 
ot the necessary burden of taxation. 


Most of the criticisms now raised had 
been incontrovertibly refuted in the very 
able speech of Mr. Sidney Caine when he 
was Financial Secretary in Hong Kong 
in the Income Tax Debate in 1940; and 
the Governor in his‘speech stressed that 
the reasons for the introduction of the Bill 
were quite simple, that the revenue was 
needed, and that of the various possible 
methods of raising the revenue the 
methods embodied in the Bill were con- 
sidered—not by the Government’s tinan- 
cial advisers only—to be the most 
appropriate. ‘‘We recognise’’ said he 
‘that the opposition is due to a convic- 
tion held by many people in this Colony, 
that this is not the best or the most 
appropriate form of taxation for Hong 
Kong. The Council will expect me to be 
perfectly frank on this point, and I have 
to say quite frankly that the Government 
is of a contrary opinion. The Government 
has taken into its consideration all the 
representations that have been made on 
this point and it remains of the opinion 
that a measure of direct taxation is the 
most appropriate method of providing for 
some of the essential expenditure of this 
Colony in present circumstances. I want 


to make it quite clear that this is not a 
mere doctrinaire opinion hatched out by 
a Governor or a Financial Secretary in 
the privacy of his office, nor yet an 
opinion imposed upon this Government 
from without regardless of local opinion 
and local condition’’ 


In analysing the Chinese objection 
neither Mr. Caine nor any spokesman of 
the Government in the present debate 
showed any real understanding or ap- 
preciation of the underlying principles of 
the opposition of the Chinese population 
to the tax. The only speaker who gave a 
hint of it was the Hon. Dr. 8S. N. Chau 
who emphasized that ‘‘in a Chinese 
society evasion does not arise merely from 
an unethical attempt to avoid paying but 
from the essential difference between the 
social units in the East and in the West’’ 
and from the inherent difficulty of impos- 
ing a tax which is the product of a west- 
ern logical and individualistic idea on an 
entirely different social structure in the 
East. He might have added that the 
ideas of the East and West in this respect 
reflected an entirely different attitude 
towards social philosophy, administration 
and jurisprudence. The basic attitude of 
the Chinese community in the Colony was 
“Tell how much money you want, and 
we will give it to you; we will raise it in 
our own way, but we do not want any in- 
quisition into our families and private 
affairs’. This attitude is consistent with 
the traditional philosophy of China and 
also with present practice in spite of 
modern laws and tax regulations on 
paper. The whole political structure of 
imperial China was based on a delicate 
balance understandingly preserved be- 
tween the different strata of government 
from the peasant through the local 
magistrates, and through higher officials 
to the Emperor, The amount of taxation 
was governed by the amount which each 
stratum could extract from the next lower 
without undue opposition and could pass 
on to the next higher without undue 
complaint as to its msufficiency, It was 
based on the doctrine of the mean— 
preserved by compromise. Chinese law 
was based on the same principle and 
opposed to the fetish of the rigorous 
application of logical ideas and of in- 
quisitorial methods. In spite of modern 
codes this traditional influence _ still 
pervades the administration of the law 
and of taxation in China today. In the 
days when Confucian standards were 
maintained the Chinese system had much 
in its favour. In the modern world of 
international trade and commerce how- 
ever a government must be able to rely 
with sonie definiteness on the means by 
which it ean balance its budget and 
provide for needs well ahead in the 
future. 
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From the viewpoint of this Chinese 
attitude, some of the Chinese criticisms 
can be understood and it may be said that 
Western administrators often fail to ap- 
preciate the underlying opposition which 
they meet. At the same time a great deal 
of the opposition in this case was due to 
ignorance on the part of the public and 
the lack of good publicity and educational 
efforts on the part of the Government and 
on the part of the unofficial members 
whose as apparently is not to instruct 
and give a lead to the community but 
either to act as representatives of national 
groups or to content themselves with the 
expression of individual opinions. 
Whilst some very helpful suggestions 
were made by individual contributors to 
the daily papers, some of the effusions 
and gloomy prognostications in the 
public press were hardly worthy of the 
standard of criticism and disinterested- 
ness expected in an intelligent com- 
munity, and revealed the lack of any real 
forum for the expression of public opinion 
which is the essence of traditional 
democracy. 


In the new Ordinance an endeavour 
has been made to introduce some of 
the more advantageous features of an 
income tax without sacrificing the 
simplicity of the 1941 War Revenue 
Ordinance. Four distinct taxes are 
imposed—(1l) a property tax, (2) salaries 
tax, (3) profits tax and (4) interest tax. 


A particular feature of the Ordinance 
is that the income taxed is that which 
arises in or is derived from the Colony. 
As the Financial Secretary explained: 
“This Colony differs from the majority of 
colonial dependencics in that a number of 
head offices of important business are 
established here. Profits resulting from 
business activities in other countries must 
pass through the books of the head office 
and if such profits were taxable here all 
sorts of complicated claims in respect of 
double taxation would arise. The Com- 
mittee felt that this might tend to dis- 
courage firms from establishing their 
head offices here and that Hong Kong’s 
position as a financial and commercial 
centre might be adversely affected.”’ 


The standard rate for the year was 
fixed at ten per cent. Asa beginning and 
in view of the great efforts and expense 
involved in rehabilitating individuals 
and businesses after long years of inter- 
ruption by enemy occupation a low rate 
was considered essential and in view of 
the requirements for this year being 
given in the budget as $16,000,000 it 
was deemed adequate. 


In respect of property the tax is 
assessed at half the standard rate on the 
rateable value less 20% for repairs as 
long as the rents are restricted to the 
December 1941 level as owners had not 
been able to recoup their war losses and 
the imposition of the full rate would 
involve much hardship. 


The salaries tax is on a graduated 
scale from a quarter of the standard rate 
rising by steps of $5000 to double the 
standard rate. The Financial Secretary’s 
statement on this part of the Bill shows 
the efforts made to secure fairness and to 
avoid hardship. ‘‘A member of a 
business firm who is paid partly in the 
form of salary but principally by 
participating in the profits would natural- 
ly not elect to be personally assessed. He 
could not therefore be charged a 
higher rate than ten per cent on his whole 
income. It would not be fair if a person 
whose emoluments consisted solely of 
salary had to pay tax at a higher rate, 
and in order that there may be no in- 
equity the Committee has recommended 
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the insertion of a proviso to the effect that 
in no case shall salaries and Annuities 
tax exceed the amount which would have 
been charged had the standard rate been 
charged on the whole income before the 
deduction of any allowances. 


“In considering the question of 
personal allowances, the Committee gave 
special consideration both to the re- 
presentations from the Chinese com- 
munity and to the fact that a very large 
section of the European population is 
compelled owing to lack of alternative 
accommodation to reside in hotels. The 
absolute minimum living costs of this 
very considerable section of the com- 
munity are very high, and it seemed only 


reasonable therefore that this factor 
should be taken into consideration in 
determining personal allowances. In 


these circumstances the Committee re- 
commended that the personal allowance 
should be increased to $7,000, while that 
for a wife should be increased to $5,000. 
In recommending these increases, the 
Committee felt that they were also meet 
ing to a large extent the representations 
which had been received from the 
Chinese community in regard to the in- 
clusion of a dependants’ allowance. This 
represents peculiar difficulties in view of 
the obligation imposed by Chinese law 
and tradition for the maintenance of 
dependents in addition to children, but it 
was felt that as the standard rate of tax 
is very moderate and as the personal 
allowances had been fixed on an artificial- 
ly high level, dictated by local housing 
conditions, no real hardship would result 
if no specific relief were given in respect 
of dependants other than children’’. 


The total allowance for children does 
not exceed $7000. Provision for deduc- 
tions have been made in respect of life 
insurance premiums and Widows and 
Orphans Pension payments and the in- 
come of an individual who is not resident 
or only temporarily resident in the Colony 
is not taxed. 


Government recognised the objec- 
tions to retrospective legislation involved 
by the assessment of tax for the current 
year on the actual income of 1946-47 
which has been used to a considerable 
extent in making good losses arising from 
the war. Taxpayers are given the option 
of having their assessment reduced to the 
actual earnings or profits for the year 
1947-8. This concession applies only to 
this particular year and the basis of the 
previous year will be adopted in the 
future. 


The principal sources of revenue are 
the tax on corporations and business 
profits arising in or derived from the 
Colony. A provision is made for the set- 
ting off of losses in the basis period of any 
year of assessment against the chargeable 
profits for the next five years in succes- 
sion. The principles of the United 
Kingdom Income Tax Act of 1945 are 
followed in giving relief by means of 
initial and annual allowances in respect 
of expenditure on the construction of in- 
dustrial buildings and structures and on 
the provision of machinery and plant for 
the purposes of trade. The initial allow- 
ance is one-tenth of the capital ex- 
penditure on buildings or one fifth on 
machinery and plant. The annual allow- 
ance is one fiftieth of the expenditure for 
every fiscal year in respect of buildings so 
that in effect the cost is written off over 
forty-five years. In the case of machinery 
the annual allowance is really a wear 
and tear allowance computable on the 
reducing value of the asset. 
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The generous personal allowances 
granted in respect of the salaries‘ tax 
ensures the protection of the lower paid 
European and Chinese labour who are 
faced with a very high minimum cost of 
living, and it tends to prevent the raising 
of the present high cost of labour which 
even now threatens to become un- 
economic. The low standard rate and the 
provisions against losses and to take 
account of depreciation should not drive 
business and capital away from the 
Colony, as Mr. Sidney Caine said in 1940 
—‘‘This is a tax on income and not a tax 
on invested capital as such or on 
the conduct of business as such. The 
imposition of income tax will impose 
no hindrance to the setting up of 
a business here, and if that business 
is not successful it will pay no 
tax. If it is successful I do not think 
that the man who started it will go away 
because he finds that he has to pay a 
proportion of his profits to Government. 
Again, that is not true of any alternative 
tax. Increased rates, a sales tax, higher 
charges for electricity and telephones 
would all be burdens on a new business 
from its very commencement and whether 
or not it was profitable. 


“Hong Kong has had and still has 
certain advantages to offer to business 
and manufacture, i.e. security, almost 
unique harbour facilities, an administra- 
tion which we can claim to reach a high 
standard of honesty and impartiality, and 
freedom from irksome restrictions. These 
advantages will remain and when some of 
the wilder talk about the imposition of an 
income tax has died down I do not believe 
that the enterprising business man will 
refrain from coming here to make a profit 
merely because that profit will not be 
quite so large as it might have been.’’ 


“The capitalist is more interested in 
the security of his capital than in small 
variations in the net returns upon it and 
if the security of Hong Kong can be 
maintained, I do not believe that capital 
quite so large as it might have been. 


Mr. Caine’s view is amply supported 
by the fact that in the last month, since 
the introduction of income tax this year 
was a practical certainty, the prices of 
the principal Hongkong shares have 
shown unprecedented increases. 


China’s Trade in 
January 1947 


Total imports in Jan. 1947 amounted to 
CN$150,625 million, or about 4 percent less 
than in December 1946; exports aggregated 
CN$48,475 million, a decrease of nearly. 40 
percent; resulting in an unfavourable balance 
of CN$102 billion against a trade deficit of 
only 823 billion in the preceding month. 
Trade figures for 1946 will be found in our 
March 26 issue, page 155. 


The official exchange rate valid in 
January 1946 was, as in the months Septem- 
ber through December 1946, CN$3,350 for 
US$1. 


Leading import items were in January: 
gasoline, kerosene, other oils 22.6 billions, 
paper 13.5 billions, raw cotton 7.7 billions. 


Leading export items: tung oil 11.3 
billions, bristles 5.7 billions (making up 
among themselves over 30 percent of total 
exports). 


Unrra supplies in January aggregated 
CN$15.3 billion. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL OF JAPAN 


The growing importance of Japan in Far 
Eastern and international trade and the im- 
pending resumption of private trading between 
Japan and the world necessitate increased 
attention and appreciation of all activities and 
developments in Japan. Within this year, 
Japanese products will again take a con- 
spicuous place in Far Eastern countries and the 
progress of Japan’s economy is generally 
recognised as a foregone conclusion. It will 
prove useful to re-acquaint oneself with Japan 
and the Japanese people and to under- 
stand the changes which have taken place in 
this country. Under the benevolent guidance 
of SCAP, and particularly the Government of 
the United States, Japan has been slowly pro- 
greasing on the roud of rehabilitation and, 
given further American assistance, should be 
well on the way of reconstruction by the end 
of the current year. 


The industrial potential of Japan cannot 
be overemphasised, and The Far Eastern 
Economic Review is, therefore, very fortunate 
to present an up-to-date study of the industrial 
position of Japan to its readers, The author 
of the flowing survey, Mr. James A. 
Rabbitt, is an eminent authority on Japan; 
he has been recently Technical Consultant to 
U.S. Government Bureaux in Washington and 
New York. Mr. Rabbitt’s career includes 
1902, about four decades of active industrial 
engineering (power plants, dockyards, railway 
shops, steel mills), efficiency engineering and 
consulting engineering, both in Japan, China 
and America, For a time (1921-23) Mr. 
Rabbitt acted also as adviser to Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen. In 1918, Mr. Rabbitt was appointed 
Special Assistant, U.S. Department of State, 
in charge of economic ork for Japan and 
Siberia; later he was attached to the U.S. 
Embassy in Tokyo (firat as War Trade, then 
ax Hon, Commercial Attache). 


Mr. Rabbitt is known as a frequent lecturer 
and writer on industrial, metallurgical and 
economic problems, He wrote many books, and 
is at present engaged in compiling a survey of 
Asia’s industrial potential. 


Mr. Rabbitt has been a past member of the 
leading clubs in Japan (Tokyo Club, Kobe 
Club, Yokohama United (Yub, Tokyo 
and Kobe (tolf Clubs) and is at present a 
member of the following associations : 


India House, New York; Engineers Club, 
New York; The American Chemical Society; 
The American Faraday Suciety; American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers; The Mining Society of America; The 
American Society of Mechanical Rngineers; 
The American Society for Metals; The 
American Electrochemical Society; = The 
Institute of Metals (London); The Iron and 
Steel Inatitute (London); The Society of 
Chemical Industry (London); ete. ete. 


1. GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


The Japanese legend of their country and 
people being descendents from the Sun-goddess, 
Amatarasu, is ironical to the western mind in 
view of the paucity of god-given blessings pos- 
sessed by these small, mountainous, earth- 
quake ridden islands with such a scarcity of 
food and poverty of industrial materials. 


Perversity of the nature of man, and par- 
ticularly of the Japanese, in fighting against 
an unfavorable environment has perhaps been 
a favorable influence in overcoming the na- 
tural handicaps of these little islands with 
little of everything excepting spirit. 


In the Northwestern Pacific Ocean, just 
beyond the Truscora Deep, off the Coast of 
Asia, the four volcanic islands of Hokkaido in 
the North, Honshu in the center and Shikoku 
and Kyushu to the South, form a chain of more 
than 1,200 miles on the latitudinal ladder. 
They have more than 10,000 miles of linear 
coastal line on the Pacific shores and yet only 
about 150,000. square miles of land area but 
a small portion of which is arable. 


Volcanic rock is wide spread through the 
land with young volcanic materials in a variety 
of forms such as ash and lava cones, lava 
plateaus and ash plateaus. Five types of rock: 
Archean, Granite, Paleozoic, Mezozoic and 
Volcanic constitute 63 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s area. They form high and rugged moun- 
tains and uplands unsuitable for agricultural 
use. 


A Survey Made 


By James A. Raspirr 
(Part One) 
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The arable land is mostly on slopes of 
alluvium and diluvium followed by Tertiary 
rock areas having about half of their areas on 
slopes of 15 per cent, or less, favoring the 
irrigation necessary for rice cultivation. 


The climate of Japan is influenced mostly 
by continental and partly by marine elements. 
In the range from 31° to 45° North there are 
the natural latitudinal contrasts in climate be- 
tween the Northern sections comparable to the 
spring-wheat area of South Dakota and the 
Southern sections similiar to the sugar-cane 
area of Louisiana. 


The topography of the country is such that 
there are local changes in climate due to alti- 
tudes up to 10,000 feet. 


The temperature ranges from a mean of 
62° to 81° in the warmest months to a mean 
of 14° to 15° in the coldest months. Growing- 
season days from North to South range from 
129 to 281 and the annual rain fall is 37 inches 
to somewhat less than 100 in most places ex- 
cepting Kochi on the island of Shikoku in the 
South which has 106.5 and Takada in North- 
west Honshu with 112.6. 


There is a popular belief that the reason 
for the Japanese fondness for the Pacific Coast 
region in the U.S.A. is because of a similarity 
of climate to that of Japan. Expert opinion, 
however, states that the climate of Japan is 
more like that of our Atlantic Seaboard or the 
Mississippi Valley States in similar latitudes. 


POPULATION AND STANDARD 
OF LIVING 


The rise in population and standard cf 
living which accompany industrial development 
have been demonstrated by Japan, which occu- 
pies less than 1 per cent. of the area of Asia 
and has contributed 90 per cent. of its indus- 
trial production, 6.2 per cent. of the population 
and prior to the War had a standard of living, 
measured by rice consumption per capt, of 
double that of any other oriental people. 


Japan’s population was static at 25,000,000 
during most of the period of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, from 1615 to 1868, under a com- 
pletely totalitarian government supported by 
agriculture, with rice as a monetary unit. This 
regime so isolated and regimented the country 
that everything was held in status quo for 
over 250 years, 


The overthrow of the Tokugawas; the res- 
toration of the Emperor after Commodore 
Perry’s forceful opening of Japan in 1854, and 
the establishment of a constitutional monarchy 
in 1868 with a policy of industrial development 
based on freedom of enterprise and travel, re- 
sulted in an almost precipitous rise in popula- 
tion, industrial production and standard of 
living. Population increased from about 
36,000,000 in 1868 to 69,000,000 in 1932. 


The Japanese people, comprising about 6 
per cent. of the population of Asia, are the only 
racial group in Asia, outside of India and 
Russia possessing the scientific knowledge, 
mathematical exactitude, continuity of purposes 
sense of economic balance and skill in manage- 
ment necessary to develop a modern industrial 
civilization. , 
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REPARATIONS AND INDUSTRY 
IN JAPAN 


The problem of permitting Japan to retain 
sufficient industrial power to maintain a stan- 
dard of living equal to that of the prewar 
period, say 1932, and at the same time pay 
for the policing expense of holding the in- 
dustries impotent for war or the preparation 
for war is not to be solved by statistics alone 
no matter how factual they may be. 


World War I inflation in Japan continued 
until the financial crash of 1927, after which 
there was deflation which reached its lowest 
ebb in 1932. From this period onward there 
was put into motion the planned, government- 
controlled, expansionist, industrial policy which 
prepared Japan for her abortive war of con- 
quest, 


This policy inflicted great hardship on the 
people through inflation and restricted con- 
sumer goods including clothes, food, charcoal, 
transportation and housing all of which was 
borne with complacency because of the high- 
powered, Nazified propaganda machine which 
appealed to the underlying primitive war-mind- 
edness of the people that had been kept alive 
all during the so-called Meiji Period of 
Enlightenment (1868-1912) through officially- 
controlled literature and the stage. 


The same sacrifices on the part of the 
people would have to be repeated if repara- 
tions are to be paid from the proposed restrict- 
ed economy which, it must be remembered, will 
be devoid of the enormous profits from the 
munitions industries of the post 1982 period. 
Although much of these profits went to the 
Zaibatsu, vast sums did reach the pockets of 
labor through the munitions boom and_ its 
accompanying high wages and bonuses. 


The 1932 production was a peacetime norm 
when the population was 69,000,000. 


The post 1932 policy was a dislocated 
economy which beanget hardships already men- 
tioned to many of the salaried workers, but 
on the whole, because of the government’s 
restrictions on spending on the one hand and 
special allowances to meet the high cost of 
living on the other, the people could exist 
cheerfully enough when they were kept at a 
feverish pitch of patriotic enthusiasm by the 
papers) Rule Assistance Association and the 
Volunteer Local Patriotic Organizations which 
had about 21 million members all of whom were 
engaged in spying on each other for the pur- 
pose of reporting ‘‘dangerous thoughts.” 


However, the problem of extracting repara- 
tions from a peace-time economy, sans war 
profits, sans patriotic fervor, sans government 
pressure, sans the gendarmery (Kempei), sans 
a full rice bowl, sans the old restrictions on 
free speech and right of assembly, becomes 
politico-economie and cannot be solved without 
giving full consideration to Japan’s basic poten- 
tial which includes the following assets and 
liabilities. 


Assets Liabilities 

90 per cent. of the 10 per cent to zero 
intelligence of Asia,’ of the raw materials 
excluding the Soviet industry. 
‘and India. Especial- 
ly in industrial man- Low domestic mar- 
agement. ket. 

90 per cent of the 
processing equipment Shortage of raw 


materials requiring ex- 
ports to obtain foreign 
exchange to buy im- 
ports to keep industry 
alive, 


of Asia, excluding the 
Soviet and India, 
Large volume of 
hydro-electric power 
with greater aptitude 
for its use than the 
rest of Asia, excluding 
the Soviet and India. 


Less aptitude than 
Occidental countries. 


The U.S.A, has been eminently successful 
in converting one conquered oriental people 
into staunch friends within fifty years. This 
was done in the Philippines notwithstanding 
our lack of experience with colonization. We 
made history in Asia, not only by giving the 
Filipinos an educational system equal to our 
own, but more than anything else, by treating 
them, individually and collectively, with the 
same fairness if at times bungling ineptitude 
that we use with our own people, 
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Can we do this with Japan and thus change 
an enemy into a strong bulwark of defense in 
the Western Pacific? 


This problem has several outstanding 
phases threatening disaster which were non- 
existant in our Philippine experience: 


1. The Japanese, unlike the Filipinos, have 
been free of foreign control throughout 
their history. 


2. The Japanese are alert, industrially in- 
telligent and -egotistical. Their aggressive 
ness has no relation to oriental passivity. 


3. The Japanese have had a taste of conquest 
and their outstanding psychological inepti- 
tude (like that of the Germans) makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to men- 
tally place themselves in the position of 
the other fellow. 


4. The Japanese intelligence has no relation 
whatever to what we think of as good will 
towards mankind. It is, and this is not a 
mere figure of speech, like poison ivy. It 
thrives in a jungle of confusion. 


5. Neither last nor least of the troublesome 
phases of our job in Japan is a primitively 
strong and orientally deceiving, disinte- 
grating power hove: ever at Japan’s 
ear-phones with its insidious propaganda of 
promising anything to’ those who are the 
most gullible of all ple in the world to 
catch-phrases, i.e. the proletariat and cal- 
low youth or, those whom age still leaves 
callow. This is the hardest force in the 
world to grapple with and consequently, 
inasmuch as it is nine-tenths psychological, 
it must be met with the one eae which 
is most repellent, an already satisfied 
people. 


The Japanese have had to struggle so hard 
to overcome their handicaps from the paucity 
of industrial materials that they are excep- 
tionally alert to the exploitation of the econo- 
mic resources which they possess. These re- 
sources, some of which have been outlined in 
the parallel columns above, include: 


1. A super-industrial intelligence and aptitude 
for management in co-ordinated effort to 
overcome natural barriers. 


2. An inherited industriousness due largely to 
the age-old struggle to wrest sufficient food 
from a limited area of arable land. This 
has led to a spartan way of life. 


3. A highly developed artistic sense, due most 
probably to animism which in turn may 
quite easily have sprung from the great 
beauty of their miniature land and sea- 
scapes. 


4. A highly developed sense of fatalism due 
to the constant threat of disaster from 
earthquakes, typhoon and famine. This 
has enabled the people to meet emergencies 
with calmness and fortitude leading to their 
stoicism, 


5. An ample rainfall usually sufficient for 
crops on the arable tracts and for filling 
numerous mountain streams to overflowing, 
suitable for the development of power dur- 
ing the greater part of each year. 


6. A great diurnal change in climate—so 
healthful and conducive to the development 
of individual vigor. 


(eye. ripest faculty for reproduction encour- 
aged by obedience to laws against abortion 
and the custom of parental assistance in 
arranging and assisting early marriages for 
the youth of the country; as well as the 
custom of lg high degree of Confucian 
honor to the cultivation of large families. 


8. Being surrounded by water. and having 
more than 12,000 lineal miles in the 1,200 
Pi eng miles on their east coast alone, 
they have developed a maritime spirit 
second only to that of the British. 


To reduce these factors to industrial assets 
the Japanesé have been forced to give them 
pyominence in the production of whatever they 
have for sale and* especially in the case of ex- 
port in order to assure the highest possible 
percentage of foreign exchange to motivate 
their industrial machinery. 


_ Not the least of Japan’s industrial assets 
is a high degree of intelligence among the 
workers coupled with a standard of living which 
is low compared with occidental countries but 


high for Asia, and a fairly high standard of 
happiness. 


Iv. LABOR 


As usual with low-priced labor there are 
certain advantages and disadvantages. To 
show how this rule applies to Japan, we have 
set off both phases in the following parallel 


columns: 


An economy based 
upon a fair supply of 
intelligent labor with 
a low standard of liv- 
ing and ability to pro- 
duce at a low cost. 


Plentiful supply of 
labor and dearth of 
Taw materials has 
made the Japanese 
economical in raw ma- 
terials and wasteful of 
labor. This has led 
them to adopt prac- 
tices for the reduction 
of low-grade ores that 
would unprofitable 
in occidental countries. 


An almost complete 
lack of the sense of 
monotony on the part 
of workers. 


Ability to achieve 
large production on 
“repeat operations.”’ 


Group psychology 
developed to a point 
where large numbers 
can work as a single 
unit. 


Anthropologically the 
Japanese are not en- 
tirely from civilized 
stock. As late as the 
Eighth Century, of the 
estimated two million 
inhabitants not more 
than ten percent pro- 
bably of Chinese ex- 
traction and _ collect 
around Kyoto and in 
parts of Kyushiu, were 
of higher caste. The 
balance of the popula- 
tion were either pit 
dwellers or the hairy 
Ainu of the North both 
of whom had to be 
subjugated by force. 


Foregoing conditions 
were without a doubt 
responsible for the 
drastic official restric- 
tions imposed on the 
individual citizens by 
the Tokugawas in their 
totalitarian rule from 


1616 to 1868. The 
obedience resulting 
from the aforemen- 


mentioned conditions 
is an industrial asset 
when the primitive in- 
stincts are not aroused. 


Wasteful in labor 
compared with  occi- 
dental countries. This 
condition has retarded 
the use of high- 
strength alloys and 
thus increased break- 
downs and stoppages 
required for repairs. 
This has been a special 
handicap for the ex- 
port of machinery com- 
peting with occidental 
countries. 


Individuals frequent- 
ly lack ability for per- 
sonal initiative or }o 
assume individual rb- 
sponsibility comparable 
to occidental workers, 
thus making them de- 
ficient in work requir- 
ing constantly chang 
ing operations. 


The descendants of 
the pit dwellers can 
still be recognized 
among the coolies who 
perform all of the 
heavy manual labor, 
but they are not so 
recognizable where they 
have been lifted from 


their strata through 
success or intermar- 
riage. 


A thousand years is 
but a short time in the 
anthropological history 
of a people, which ac- 
counts for the primi- 
tive tendencies that 
break so readily among 
the Japanese, 


It is axiomatic that 
when a people have 
been held in check for 
a long time some will 


become _ exceptionally 
obedient — like the 
Japanese, Germans 


and Russians — while 
others will, when at- 
taining power, abuse 
it, 


All primitive people have an uncanny sense 
of justice as applied to them but little sense 
in its application by themselves to others. 
Therefore, the new industrial control in Japan 


must in the long run show some parental wis- 
dom. 


That the Japanese have an industrial in- 
telligence superior to the rest of Non-Soviet 
Asia has been apparent to all and fully demon- 
strated by their remarkable industrial develop- 
ment regardless of the paucity of materials, 


Industrial intelligence cannot be destroyed 
by conquest any more than the morals of a 
people can be raised by acts of congress. Both 
have been tried and all such efforts have failed. 


Industrial Plant From 
Japan 


A limited quantity of industrial plant 
and equipment is expected to be delivered 
from Japan in the next few months. Plant 
available will largely consist of laboratory 
equipment, machine tools, shipbuilding plant, 
thermal electric power plants, and certain 
chemical and heavy engineering plant. 


The allocation of this plant is to be 
restricted to territories where losses of 
similar plant have been suffered as a result 
of the war with Japan, and is for the primary 
purpose of facilitating industrial rehabilita- 
tion in these territories. The prices to be 
charged for the plant and equipment will be 
based upon their present second-hand value 
which may enable concerns urgently await- 
ing rehabilitation to get started earlier and 
at somewhat less expense than if they had 
to wait for plant purchased through normal 
commercial channels. The proceeds of these 
sales will be credited to a common repara- 
tions pool. 


Any industrial concern in Hong Kong 
requiring plant of a nature likely to be 
available in Japan, is invited to send a 
statement of its requirements, not later than 
17th May, 1947, addressed to Mr. C. G. 
Melmoth at the Colonial Secretariat, Hong- 
kong. The statement of requirements should 
set out: (a) the detailed specification of the 
plant required; (b) the quantities required; 
(c) the value of each item (based on the 
present second-hand value in United King- 


dom where known; or otherwise at the price 


which the intending purchaser would be pre- 
pared to pay for serviceable second-hand 
plant). (d) The industry for which the 
plant is required and why early delivery 
from Japan is important in connection with 
the rehabilitation of industry. 


The submission of bids for plant will 
not, at this stage, commit applicants in any 
way pending the receipt of further informa- 
tion as to the conditions and suitability of 
the plant available, from a team of represen- 
tatives and technical assistants which is to 
go to Japan in the near future. 


As the requirements of this Colony will 
be considered by the Allied Allocating 
Authorities in Japan in conjunction with 
competing bids from other territories, it is 
important that bids should be fairly valued 
and should be restricted to items required 
to promote the further rehabilitation of the 
Colony. 


China’s Import Quotas 


Import quotas for the period May-July 
1947 have been announced by ¢he Chinese 
Import Control (Board for the Regulation of 
Imports); they total US$72,610,000 (or its 
equivalent in other foreign currencies). 
Against the preceding three months (Feb.- 
April), compare our issue of March 12, page 
137, the current quota means a reduction of 
about 27 percent, 


Originally it was announced (by the 
President of the Chinese Republic) that 
import quotas for the first half year of 1947 
would total US$200 million; however, in fact 
the quotas for the 6 months of Feb. through 
July only amount to US$172,285,000. For 
the months of August through December. it 
was stated officially that US$227 million 
would be allocated, however, business circles 
discount this figure. 


Following is a detailed list of import 
quotas coming under Import Schedule II, for 
the months Mav. June and July 1947 (in 
thousands of US$): 


1. Gasoline Naphtha. Benzine, 
Mineral; Liauid Fuel (Fuel Oil); 
Kerosene Oil 


2. Cotton, Raw rs H 
3. Rice, Wheat & Wheat Flour ... 7,000 
4. Leaf Tobacca [.0)5..00 65 2s. Sree ... 8,000 
5. Jute, Raw and Gunny Bags . 1,250 
6. Coal and Coke ..:..........: 500 
%. Metala” tony. 4-0- 4,500 
8. Chemicals .....24-0.05-.+<5 2,600 
9. Paper and Wood Pulp 4,500 
20;, Timber) died) net ausasatiotign ts 2,000 
11. Wool & Wool Waste; and 
Woollen Yarn & Thread, Pure or 
DEER. cies ie cstty aerate cena rene God 2,000 
12. Aniline Dyes & Other Coal Tar 
Dyes, Indigo, Artificial; and 
Sulphur Black. ......1..-.cscessseaceee 2,275 
13. India-rubber and Guttapercha 
and Manufactures thereof ......... 2,000 
14. Oil Lubricating; & Oils, Fats & 
Waxes é 1,900 
15. Machine Belting & Hose, Other 
Than Those Made of Rubber & 
Leather Belting, Starch and Tan- 
ning Extracts, Vegetable ......... 345 
16. Sulphate of Ammonia; Fertilizers 500 
17. Artificial Silk Yarn .-.:..0.5020...00 565 
18. Pharmaceuticals  ..............ssesees 600 
yi | lie A Mere Pere 72,610 
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Hongkong Stock & 
Share Market 


Since our last report a wide spread demand 
covering practically all local shares resulted 
in a very much larger volume of business being 
put through. Owing to this greater activity 
and the fact that there is no fortnightly settle- 
ment as there is in London—transactions bein 
on a strict cash basis—many brokers found 
their office staffs unable to cope with deliveries 
which are called for the day after the bargain 
is booked. 


This coupled with the fact that one or 
two of our Public Companies are still not in 
a position to transfer shares—after working on 
their Shares Registers for 18 months—adds 
greatly to the general inconvenience. The 
Dairy Farm Co. announced that their Share 
Register is now open and we expect the date 
of their annual meeting to be advertised soon. 


The outstanding highlight of the past week 
was the sensational rise in Tram shares follow- 
ing the announcement of $2 dividend plus two 
free shares for one old. This shot the shares 
up from $ 58 to 81 with very little business 
done at intermediate rates until profit taking 
brought out more sellers with the result that 
the rate came down to 72 but later advanced 
to 78, closing at the week’s end at $ 74. 


This news of a distribution of the Tram 
Co. did not come as a surprise to those who 
have read these columns as on several occa- 
sions in the past we have strongly advocated 
a policy of re-adjustment of assets vis-a-vis 
capital where there is too great a disparity. 
The Tramway Co, undertaking has continued to 
follow a conservative policy in revaluing their 
assets. The Company was floated in London 
just over 40 years .ago with a capital of £325,- 

in £1 shares. After many years running 
at a loss the shareholders agreed to a reduc- 
tion of capital and the £1 shares were reduced 
to 5 shillings. About that time the shares 
were quoted around 3/-. Local investors 
bought heavily from London, and having ac- 
quired the majority of shares, had the Head 
Office of the Company transferred to Hongkong 
and the 5/- shares converted into $ 5 shares. 


_ Hongkong Electrics and Telephones both 
gained $10 following the announcement of the 
Tram Co. dividend and a certain amount of 


speculation is going on as to what size the next 
melon will be. 


China Lights gained two dollars, rising to 
18, but eased off towards the close. 


Hongkong ‘Banks were taken in small lots 
up to 1,925; Union Insurances at 800; Cantons 
and HK Wires remained quiet at quotations. 
Wharves were the medium of a fair business 
between 250 and 270, closing at 255. China 
Providents were easier at 23 after having been 
traded at 243. 


_Among other favourites of the market 
Dairy Farms after breaking at $60 at which 
price they have remnined steady for some time 
rose to 68 with very little business put through. 


Lane Crawfords at 40, Sinceres 11, and 
Sun Co. 7; all showed gains. Lands and Hum- 
phreys after being quiet for some little time 
eased off to 93 and 25} but were done at 974 
and 26 at the close of the session. Docks were 
very active and pone 10 points in the week 
touching 41}. Shanghai Docks rose in sym- 
pathy to 16, . 


Cements continue to be as speculative as 
ever, and in our opinion appear to be over- 
valued. We remembered seeing Cement shares 
quoted at $2 years ago and years later at $40, 
dropping again to 34. History will perhaps 
repeat itself, The Company has been wise in 
disposing of its commitment of new plant 
amounting to between 1-2 million without a 
loss. There are just under 200,000 shares in 
the Company and these are held for the most 
part in few hands which control the market. 
The day must be very far off when dividend 
will be paid out of the manufacture of cement 
to justify present rates. 


Hotels were again the most active counter 
and touched 27}. A lot depends of what form 
the distribution of profits the Company is go- 
ing to make and oo. 


The tone of the market was very steady 
and buyers remain confident of higher prices. 
The technical position of most of the Companies 
is sound and current earnings, in our opinion, 
justify current prices, and in some case fur- 
ther appreciation is to be expected. 
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Price Advances, 


During one trading week (April 28—May 
3) a number of shares appreciated in quotations 
between 10 to 30 per cent. The more conspi- 
cuous increases during the past week were (in 
percentages): HK Banks 5, Wharves over 10, 
Docks 35, Hotels over 10, Trams 30, Peak 
Trams 20, China Lights almost 20, Electrics 
20, Telephones 25, Dairy Farms almost 15. 


New Sharebrokers. 


Two new applications for the acquisition of 
a Seat at the Hongkong Stock Exchange Ltd. have 
been filed; since already the total number of 
brokers (60) has been filled it now remains only to 
grant Seats of a few old members, who are not 
willing to return to the Colony and inclined to sell 
their seats, to some of the recent applicants. The 
latest two applications came from: Mr. M. E. 
Petit (3, Garden Terrace), and Mr. John W. Y. 
Yuen (local manager of the Nanyang Development 
& Finance Corp. Ltd., Holland House). 


Dairy Farm, Ice and Cold Storage Co. Ltd. 


As one of few remaining companies in Hong- 
kong who had not yet put their share registers 
into proper order, the Dairy Farm Co. has now 
requested its shareholders to send to the Secretary 
their certificates for verification. The New Share 
Register of the Company was opened on May 5. 
All shares sent in for transfer have to be supported 
by the written permission of the Registrar of Com- 
panies, Supreme Court, for such transfer. 


Annual General 


Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. will hold its 38th 
ordinary general meeting on May 21 when accounts 
for a 13-month period (Dec. 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1946) 
will be presented. Hongkong Realty & Co., Ltd. 
will hold its annual meeting on May 28, for the 
business year ended April 30, 1947. 


Meetings. 


— 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on 3rd May, 1947. 


Sales Previous 
Stock Buyers Sellers May2 Sales 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4% Loan 
34% Loan 


Banks 


H.K. & S. 
Bank 1,925 = 
H.K. & S. Bank 
(Lon. Reg.) — = —— 
Chartered Bank — ae = 
Mercantile Bk. 
A. & B. = = a 
Bank of East 
Asia 


Insurances 


Canton Ins. — 
Union Ins. 
China 
Underwriters — 1 — 
H.K. Fire Ins, a oo 


Shipping 
Douglases 
H.K. & M. 

Steamboats — _ _ ll 
Indo Chinas 

(Pref.) — — ae 
Indo Chinas 

(Def.) — a = 
Shells (Bearer) — = ms 


Union 
Waterboats _ C. Rts. 50 = 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, etc. 


H.K. & K. 

Wharves 
H.K. Docks _ 
China 

Providents _ 
S’hai Dock- 

yards =a == 


Mining 


Raub Mines = — 
H.K. Mines 5c, Wie _ 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H.&S.Hotels 27 


H.K. Lands 98 99 
S’hai Lands = == 
Humphreys 
Estates 
H.K. Realties _— 24 
Chinese 
Estates 


= 108 
1034 = x — 


1,925 = 


111} 
12.1/16 


204 
107 cae — = 


270 270/60 — 
C. Rts. 41/42/41, — 
234 23 _ 


164 = 


| 


26/27/ — 
263/27 
963/984 — 


25) 
24/234 — 
190 — — a= 


Hongkong Tramways Ltd. 


At the annual meeting of the Company, to be 
held on May 29, a dividend of $2 per share will 
be declared for the year 1946. 


This is the first dividend declared by the 
Company since an interim dividend of 50 cents per 
share paid in 1941 and follows 16 months of re- 
sumed operation since September 1, 1945. No 
dividend was declared at close of the Accounts 
on December 31, 1945, covering the period Jan. 1, 
1941—Dec. 31, 1945. 


Based upon the report of a professional in- 
vestigation and survey of the Tramways recently 
undertaken and which will be duly reported at 
the yearly general meeting, a revaluation has been 
carried: out showing a value of $8,779,136 in the 
fixed assets invested in the undertaking against a 
written-down book figure of $2,211,335, thus 
creating a Fixed Assets Revaluation Reserve of 
$6,567,801 to be incorporated, accordingly, in the 
balance sheet about to be issued. 


It is the intention of the directors to convene 
an extraordinary general meeting of the Company 
to be held immediately after the conclusion of the 
Yearly Meeting, for the purpose of proposing re- 
solutions (inter alia) to the following effect : 


(1) That the authorised capital of the Com- 
pany be increased to $20,000,000 by the creation 
of 3,350,000 new shares of the nominal value of 
$5 each. 


(2) That the sum of $6,500.000, being part of 
the Reserves of the Company, be capitalised and 
that such capital sum be applied on behalf of ‘the 
then registered shareholders in payment in full 
of 1,300,000 new shares of the nominal value of 
$5 each and that such shares credited as fully paid 
up be another to such shareholders respectively 
in the proportion of two of such new shares for 
every one of the shares then held by such share- 
holders as shown on the Register of Members of 
the Company. 


Sales Previous 


Stock Buyers Sellers May2_ Sales 
Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways 73 — 76/74 —_— 
Peak Trams 

(Old) 11 —— 11 — 
Peak Trams 

(New) _ _ _ 43 
Star Ferries 121 _ 121 = 
Yaumati 

Ferries 344 = = = 
C. Lights (Old) 17.90 18 18417.90/18 — 
C. Lights (New) 123 123 13/134 a 
H.K. Electrics 58} 59 593/583 — 
Macao Electrics 24$ _ 253 _— 
Sandakan 

Lights 7t = 74 es 
Telephones 

(Old) 61 — 62/61/6143 — 
Telephones 

(New) — — 363/36 — 
Industrials 
Canton Ices 63 = — — 
Cements 273 — 263/27 — 
H.K. Ropes 16 _ 16/164 _ 
Stores, &e. 

Dairy Farms 684 — 66/68 — 
Watsons = 50 504 _ 
Lane, 

Crawfords 393 40 40 _ 
Sinceres — = 11 —_ 
China 

Emporium — 10 _ 10 
Sun Co., Ltd. — <4 Th = 
Kwong Sang 

Hong 230 —_ —= _ 
Wing On 

(HLK.) 120 — — — 
Wm. Powell, 

Ltd. 53 _ _ _ 
Miscellaneous 
China Enter- 

tainments 283 — — = 
H.K. Construc- 

tions 8 84 8/8} _ 
Vibro Piling 53 = 53 FS 
Marsman 

Investments — _ _ 13/34. 
Marsman, 

(HLK.) 1/64. — ae = 
Cottons 
Ewos 11 = = = 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Continued CN$ Weakness 


The large volume of flight capital coming to 
the Colony further depressed quotations which, 
at the end of the week under review (April 28-May 
3) touched record low levels. The outlook for 
the Chinese currency on the local market remains 
very doubtful. 


It appears that reckless inflation in China and 
the complete lack of confidence on the part of 
Chinese and foreign business men in the truth of 
announcements and in the allegedly good intentions 
of the Chinese authorities are bound to cause 
further declines in the quotation. 


Lowest prices at the end of the week under 
review were: local spot HK$ 2374 (for CN$ 1 
million), futures $192}, Shanghai T.T. $184, and 
Canton drafts $225. The Canton-Shanghai T.T. 
rate was unusually depressed, moving between 
CN$ 73 to 80 in Canton for CN$ 100 in Shanghai ; 
the discount of the CN$ in Shanghai, at times, 
amounted to 27 percent. The very large degree 
of Shanghai remittances flowing to Canton (and, 
to a smaller degree, other Southern Chinese cities) 
has caused the collapse of the ‘‘Shanghai money’’. 
In fact, CN§$ in Shanghai and in Kwangtung have 
recently become two different things which, in a 
supposedly unified country, is a unique occurrence. 


All over China, however, CN$ are quoted at 
discounts or premiums, and there are wide dif- 
ferences made by domestic remittance bankers 
when transferring CN$ from one larger trading 
place to another. Under such conditions, when 
the Chinese legal tender is hardly worth the same 
in different cities of the country, all trading 
activity becomes much more hazardous. 


Gold Market 


The local market, influenced and depressed by 
the low quotations in Canton and elsewhere in 
China, remained almost unmoved although a few 
days of last week saw considerable ‘turnovers (one 
day over 3,000 taels, another day almost 2,400 
tauels changed hands). ‘The highest and lowest 
price during the week were $2713 and $2684 
respectively. Canton bullion merchants were 
shipping to Hongkong sizeable lots of gold; an 
estimated total of 4,000 taels arrived last week 
carried here by two Canton gold brokers. The gold 
exchange in Canton which operates under trying 
conditions on account of the official prohibition 
regarding gold and foreign exchange transactions 
was quiet on account of low prices offered in the 
interidf and in Hongkong. At the opening the 
Canton exchange quoted CN$ 950,000 per tael, at 
the close 1.1 million; in HK$ one tuel of gold there 
valued only between 264 to 269, i.e. lower than the 
local market. 


Black Markets in China 


In all principal cities daily trading in gold and 
foreign exchange is carried on in the face of secret 
police counter-measures. The highest Shanghai 
quotation for one US$ touched CN$ 30,000, and 
for one gold bar of 1 troy ounce CN$ .1,350,000 
(against the officiah prices of CN$ 12,000 and 
480,000 respectively). The problem of transfer of 
money from China out of the country, a process 
which is always stepped up during the recurrent 
periods of great instability and CN$ depreciation, 
has been solved by certain stock and share 
speculators who buy, often at excessive prices, 
Chinese or British shares in Shanghai and carry 
them away or mail them to their connections 
abroad. So far Chinese Customs and police organs 
have not interfered with the export of stocks and 
shares. 


There are a number of foreign and Chinese 
residents in Shanghai who own considerable lots of 
American bonds, stocks and securities which they 
keep in New York accounts. If such holdings are 
sometimes up for sale very good prices, consider- 
ably more than the black market price for US$ 
notes, are offered by prospective buyers. All 
transactions are veiled in much secrecy as police 
confidants are stalking the market and high re- 
wards have been promised by secret police organs 
to those who can prove instrumental in a successful 
vaid on a broker’s or private businessman's office. 


Local Banknote Markets 


Pound notes were taken off the market in 
small lots only, prices were weak between HK$ 
14.20 to 14.40. A good many genuine holders of 
sterling notes are getting impatient about the 
protracted silence by the financial authorities in 
London, particularly the Bank of England, as to 
the settlement of pound notes which are as yet 
unrepatriatable. We have learned of cases, both 
here and in Shanghai, when obviously bona fide 
holders (sometimes only of £50 or 100) are anxious 
to change this practically frozen money into local 
currency but, since the notes in question are of a 
higher than £1 denomination, are only able to 
obtain in the market 25 to 30 percent of the proper 


value (i.e, instead of HK$ 16 per £, only some 
HK$ 4 to 5 for notes of £ & and higher denomina- 
tions, while one pound and 10/- notes fetch around 
HK$ 14.20, i.e. are discounted by the money 
changers by about 10 percent), One has been ex- 
pecting here a decision by the Bank of England 
as to the fate of these ‘‘marooned’’ notes but, 
although an early answer is still anticipated by 
many, no news have been available for a long time. 
The whole issue is still under deliberation in 
London and holders of pound notes are advised 
to keep their savings until a decision will be 
announced in London. Those, however, who are 


pressed for cash will have to part with their 
possessions at the black market price. 
The Indochina Piastve has been receiving 


again much attention by merchants and speculators 
and much rumour mongering featured this market. 
Rates were firm and buyers seemed confident in 
better prices. Quotations ranged between HK$ 
10.90 to 12.30 per I.C.$ 100. 

The NICA  guilder was neglected and the 
inter-native war reports coming from Java 
depressed the rate much, From the highest price 
of HK$ 34.25 the rate tobogganed down to 28 
(per guilder 100). 


The Siamese baht shows strength since several 
weeks and is bound to improve later in the year 
when—but this is the great When—Siam’s commit- 
ments as to rice deliveries are fulfilled. The rate 
moved narrowly between HK$ 20.75 to 21 (per 
baht 100). 


The US$ Market 


Demand for notes and drafts was weak in the 
beginning of the week but improved much, closing 
firm. Chinese flight capitalists have been selling 
considerable lots of US$ which they imported into 
the Colony thus easing an otherwise tighter US$ 
position, Drafts were bought by merchants and 
brokers for the purpose of mailing them to New 
York a fact which stimulated the rate towards the 
end of the week. 


The T.T. New York rate was firmer than 
during the previous week, a consequence of the 
cessation by local commercial banks to accept US$ 
notes in payment of imports from America. 
Demand was persistent and rates shaped themselves 
accordingly. A high price of HK$ 530 for US$ 
100 in New York account was paid by many while 
on the whole the rate moved around 520, Exporters 
of China produce to the U.S. were highly pleased 
with this development. ‘The current open funds 
rate for T.T. New York corresponds to the un- 
official London—New York cross vate (about 23 
percent lower than the official rate). 


The Macao Loophole 


A number of local businessmen have been 
recently surveying the financial facilities which 
Macao could offer from a point of view of opening 
L/C’s for imports from the U.S. Portuguese 
officials have been approached by a good many of 
such enterprising people but the answer so far 
obtained in Macao, through no fault on the part 
of the very eager officials in Macao, has been dis- 
appointing. The two banks in question (one 
Portuguese and one Chinese with an independent 
branch office in 8S, Francisco) have neither the 
funds in America nor the experience to finance 
trade between the U.S. and Macao (that is to say 
Hongkong). Furthermore, between Portugal and 
U.S. the freezing order in respect to prewar assets 
continues which is a deterrent for business. Macao 
has to obtain, before entering any financial transac- 
tions in the U.S., the permission from the Head 
Office in Lisbon, and, seeing that the eventual 
volume of business arising from Macao-U.S. trade 
would not be overwhelming, the non-too- 
businessminded Portuguese bankers prefer to 
leave matters where they are. After all, it is not 
so certain that Hongkong will not reconsider its 
position and, under scrutiny, permit certain im- 
porters of semi-essentials to proceed as before with 
regard to the depositing of American bank notes 
(which, to some extent, already has been done.) 


ns 


US$ notes in Macao quote slightly higher in 
Patacas than in Hongkong ; this is first on account 
of the 3-4 percent discount which HK¢§ still has 
to suffer in the Portuguese Colony, and the 
“transportation fee’’ which is requested by Hong: 
kong exchange shops when remitting (i.e. smug- 
gling out of the Colony) US$ notes from here to 
Macao. Macao’s alert businessmen (there are, of 
course, only very few) have taken much to the 
idea of establishing a financial marnet there, 
idea of establishing a financial market ‘there, 
believing that ‘‘one can take away all the business 
from Hongkong’’. Qui vivra, verra. 


Gold Prices 


The current gold price in Hongkong, 
calculated at the average T.T. New York 
rate (HK$520), corresponds only to between 
US$41 to 42 per troy ounce, a very low 
quotation in local gold market history. If 
computed at the current bank note average 
ite ee an ounce would equal about 

Ub, 


If the New York T.T. rate will remain 
steady the current gold price must be con- 
sidered too low (only about 20 percent higher 
than the U.S. Treasury buying price). The 
Chinese black gold markets quote, on the 
basis of current rates for US$, an ounce of 
gold between US$40 to 43. Under such con- 
ens gold imports into China are impos- 
sible. 


The gold mining optimism in the 
Philippines has received,a shock from the 
continued low US$ gold cross rate both in 
Hongkong and Shanghai. The reopening 
and working of gold mines in the P.I. is 
conditioned on an export price of at least 
US$50-55 per ounce. High cost of labour 
and mining supplies as well as the relatively 
small extent of gold mining in the Philip- 
pines make production profitable only if Far 
Eastern bullion prices rise to anything 
between US$50 to 70. At the moment the 
tendency in Bombay and _ Bangkok is 
sluggish. 


The Shanghai Share Market 

Rising prices on the still permitted 
Share Market of Shanghai indicate the pro- 
gress of inflation and overall price increases 
(foodstuffs, commodities). In spite of many 
intimidations and threatening “investiga- 
tions” carried out by secret service agents 
in offices of share brokers, the market 
remains a legal affair and prices of shares 
keep on climbing. 


Before After 
Name of “goldrush” “goldrush” 
Share Jan. 31 Feb. 18 Apr. 26 
(in Chinese National dollars) 
Wing On Textile 788 1,880 4,800 
Mayar Silk ...... 2,320 5,050 19,000 
Ewo Cotton ..... 8,600 15,000 57,800 


Closely connected with the Share Market 
is the Cotton Yarn Market of Shanghai. 
Although the Chinese Govt., through its 
dominating textile trust, is able to control 
prices at will, the Govt.-owned cotton mills 
have stopped selling yarn and cloth at the 
previous “fixed” prices. They, like all other 
prudent merchants, wait always a _ while 
before they re-enter the market, not forget- 
ting to advance the price by an inflation- 
commensurate percentage; 


Cost of Living in Shanghai 


The commodity price index was in 
January 1947: 10,363 (at which figure the 
Chinese Govt. ordered the “freezing” of 
salaries and wages). It rose in February to 
17,658, and in March to 18,361. For the third 
week of April the general index jumped to 
21,905. Other index figures for the third 
week of April were: food 17,483, textiles 
20,398, metals 30,252, construction materials 
2,429, chemicals 86,145, fuel 24,064, miscel- 
laneous 20,718. 


These figures were computed with 1936, 
the base year, equal to 1. 


UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES IN HONGKONG 
(In Hongkong Dollars) 
CN$ (per one Million) 


Gold per tael Spot 
High Low High Low 
April 28 2713 2694 2823 275 
29 2704 2684 2774 266 
30 2704 2683 255 2523 
May 1 2704 2694 272% 260 
2 2704 2683 2674 257% 
3 2713 270 255 237% 


Forward S’hai Canton US$ (per 100) 
High Low T.T. T.T. Notes Drafts 
2564 235 205 270 450 463 
240 2324 200 255 448 467 
230 2183 195 240 452 468 
230 225 198 243 452 469 
2174 1984 187 232 456 470 
200 1924 184 225 461 474 
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GROUP VI: COTTON MANUFACTURES, SUNDRY 


Millions of 
CN$ 
Remitied pLIsSue! a sowasceuicccersoneteening 1,486 kilogrs. 17 
Knitted Cotton Clothing, Raised ...... 1h hh ais 7 
Knitted Cotton Clothing, not Raised 13,289, 172 
Cotton Socks and Stockings ......... C707 os 152 
Cotton Blankets and Blanket Cloth 50,690, 72 
Cotton Handkerchiefs (not Embroi- 
MONOM circa noe teouewere rac eaececeaens 1,854 dozens 12 
Gatton Clothing, and all articles of 
personal wear and parts or 
accessories thereof .. . 1,112,672 kilogrs. 3,461 
Cotton Goods ... 1,174,617 __,, 2,416 
Total of Group VI: 6,314 


GROUP VII: FLAX, RAMIE, HEMP, JUTE, AND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


Pute. ROW, sescisscarcavuasdacnceeondaseeeettan 61 quintals 
Flax, Ramie, and Hemp, Raw : 1 
Cordage, Twine, and Rope .... - 7,823 

Sheer ‘Lineriwio.s, cancers. tee ; 303,918 metres 
Hessian Cloth ......... 9,426 quintals 


Gunny Bags, New ... s 125,739 5 
Ginny ‘Bags, Old sivccsssctciiceastidesvic. QI,512) ss 
Goods made of Flax, Ramie, Hemp, 

OP ETUC earn, askgknes co rsen'snadasleares 479,404 kilogrs. 


Total of Group VII: 


4 

480 
1,176 
827 
1,152 


10,635 
1,283 


1,362 


16,925 


GROUP VIII: WOOL AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


Wool, Carded or Combed Wool, and 
Waste Wool Giciicessscsscteenss 4,052,740 kilogrs. 


Gi sacra ates socio Reena 218,583, 


Clothe. oh... 15,003 metres 
Alpacas, Lustres, Orleans, a 


and Florentines 4,752 kilogrs. 
Woollen Serges ..... 93,686, 
Gabardines R 4,393, 
Weneti ans myciiites sit seasaittantastgates sine. oe 
Overcoatings, Tweeds, & Homespuns 1,156,469 __sé=,, 
Worsted  Suiltings iio. c cee. 1.5-sxeseicane 63,526 ,, 
Bunting, Camlets, Lastings, Long 

Ells, Spanish Stripes, & Knitted 

ISSUE 15, -.0c somal ee aaksawenscectesee 15,509 
Woollen Piece Goods, pure or mixed 599,807 __—,, 
Felt and Felt Sheathing ............... 23,025 ,, 
Wollen Blankets and Rugs ae 487,863 
Hats) and) Caps, Pelt pare cie ese ccs sepe 38,241 dozens 


Woollen Clothing, and all articles of 
personal wear & parts or acces- 
pories: thereot Fittertit. rc) antatecses 1,572,772 kilogrs. 

Woollen Goods & Woollen Mixtures 92;168 


” 


Total of Group VIII: 


15,424 
2,224 
189 


109 
2,501 
125 


i 
22,444 
1,765 


359 
14,170 
303 
3,033 
1,140 


8,296 
1,338 


74,437 


GROUP IX: SILK (INCLUDING ARTIFICIAL SILK) AND 


MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


Silk Piece Goods, Natural and 

Artificial (Mixture) ......... <8 3,457 kilogrs. 
Artificial Silk Floss and Yar 045. 
Artificial Silk Piece Goods ............ 5,238 
Artificial Silk & Cotton Piece Goods 576 
Artificial Silk and Wool Piece Goods 

(including Mixtures with Vege- 

tAbIORENDTER) Moe c bea -s ance yecnsvcecnts 536 metres 
Silk (including Artificial Silk) Cloth- 

ing, and all articles of personal 

wear and parts or accessories 

thereof et kis. itevcc ccs eageedsacn 3,493 kilogrs. 
Silk ‘and Silk (Goodsijcsoesec.ccnscsenccess 6,583 


” 


Total of Group IX: 


GROUP X: METALS AND ORES 


OTES  scsaccsceth tetsencessnetetn eass staeeaees 12,319 quintals 
Aluminium (not including Foil) . 3,616,428 kilogrs. 
Aluminium: Foil... ovactemescmareneees ss 
Brass and Yellow Metal Sheets and 

Plates ca .chacsed te dccpeewn caste mene quintals 


5230, 


Brass and Yellow Metal 00 ry) 
Copper Ingots and_Slabs 33;435 15 55 
Copper Sheets and Plate 10,761 —, 
oer Wire. an... 257 9,506 ,, 
ene Per wen ee 13,024, 
ote Foil and those mixed with Tin Yi es 
WOU Ope cenixs panne osthiv nan ere eboe tase cen etenezsres 2,323 kilogrs. 
Iron & Steel, Ungalvanized: Angles 35,718 quintals 
Joists, Girders, Tees, and Channels 3,293 5", 
RAYS asco o SPCR IN Te ope saxeoasracinvelecsienats 160,649, 
Nail-rods 37,538 i, 


Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Rivets, Screws, 
BUG BECKS) flees ners detainee, couse 187,940 kilogrs. 


219 
Millions of 
CN$ 
EOODS: anys sae Ceeeee sr anie Sonera ne memitaieinaen 18,111 quintals 874 
Billets, Blooms, Ingots, Slabs, Sheet- 
bars, Pig, and Kentledge duthietnaints 193:601) (<5, 1,826 
Nails, Wire and Cut .............. a NER Vy Goan 1,131 
Pipes, Tubes, and their Fittings sts 27,580) + 3; 1,496 
BRAIAS Wit as Salay toe eenedetaeeun sed t ecee'a 5b 106,610 i, 1,413 
Sheets and Plates, under 3.2 mm. 
thick - |. Meee oremastee «<== Sector 178,307, 6,728 
Sheets and Plates, 3.2 mm. thick and 
VEL). © ce eeats iciestin's cersisacanasner 142,761 _—s«, 3,801 
Terneplates 1,964 ,, 155 
Tinned Plates 58,875 ,, 3,069 
Wire da veces echnte ieee 8,979 ,, 425 
Wire Rope, New .. PA) ey 295 
Iron and Steel, Ungalvanized . SL:279 ang 2,349 
Pipes, Tubes, and their Fittings 28,070 ,, 1,006 
Sheets: pesrieskccyses is ccsonregr oe 18,805, 1,724 
Winey ceemmeccreceen 25,738 —s, 1,732 
Wire Rope, New .........:00055 - 8,621, 990 
Iron and Steel, Galvanized ............ MIG T ce. 5h 81 
Iron and Steel, Galvanized or Ungalvanized: 
Bar Croppings and Bar Ends ......... BhOd bist 1,054 
(Ole) 3) ANCL Penen be ence ea eorraCsne * 25,782" Sy 695 
Plate Cuttings 163,193, 3,665 
Old or Scrap ey 56,832 ,, 778 
Wire Shortaletiteercste lecavetelh. snseaess 50,850, 1,783 
Iron and Steel, Galvanized or Un- 
galvanized 12,379, 307 
Bamboo Steel a L758.) ww 94 
Steel, Spring, Tool, and Alloy ......... 729,795 kilogrs. 1,109 
Structural Sections or Building 
Forms of Iron or Steel, fabricat- 
ed for use 114,748 quintals 4,633 
Lead, Pigs or Bars F ” 335 
ead: Wiacndterncsgien 6,960 _,, 364 
Tin Ingots and Slabs . 873,762 kilogrs. 2,523 
Zine 62,729 quintals 5,987 
Metals 786,173 kilogrs. 1,724 
Total of Group X: 76,272 
GROUP XI: MACHINERY AND TOOLS 
Agricultural Machinery and parts’. 11 quintals 4 
Electric Dynamos or Generators ... 326 pieces 181 
Electric Motors ......... ‘a 2,339 » 1,060 
Electric Transformers .. s 12,245 4s 205,085 
Electrical Machinery, a of 
Electrical Machinery _............ 190,508 kilogrs. 865 
Pumping Machinery, Pumps, & parts 2,079 quintals 639 
Sewing, Knitting, and Embroidering 
Machinery, and parts ........:c0.06 229,008 kilogrs. 1,162 
Textile Machinery and parts ......... 29,631 quintals 9,557 
Printing, Bookbinding, and Paper- 
making Machinery, and parts ... 4,226 .,, 1,706 
Office or Sales Machines and parts 25,270 kilogrs. 637 
Prime Movers and parts ............0++ 27,638 quintals 7,954 
Typewriters and parts 33,277 kilogrs. 499 
Machinery for Cigar and Cigarette 
manufacturing and parts ......... 995 quintals 391 
Machinery and parts ........... poe 76,796, 13,117 
MEGS He toed dees aR 37,331 dozens 316 
avid LOOMS.) cauntcterteaenen bn cnet ss 333,480 kilogrs. 1,544 
Machine Shop Tools (including 
Pneumatic and Electrically 
Operated Tools) .. 190,967 ,, 1,003 
MACHINE? DOO. vency acusmaescnsh vreansa otuy 10,002 quintals 2,181 
Total of Group XI: 43,031 
GROUP XII: VEHICLES AND VESSELS 
Aircraft and Accessories (excluding 
those for use of Army & Navy) 2,020 quintals 1,999 
Fire Engines & Appliahces, & parts 611 i 238 
Locomotives and Tenders ............... 39 pieces 440 
Railway and Tramway Materials ... 4,627 quintals 230 
Motor Tractors, Trailers, and Trucks 
Kinel (Chassiahit Siete isa revere 9,801 pieces 60,522 
Motor Cars and Buses (including 
CHASSIS) Pei tates ies fa ak scenes enuedees 2036 3, 9,798 
Motor-car Parts & Accessories (not . 
including Tires and Tubes) ...... 55,490 quintals 17,228 
Bicycles), Complete: Ga cciesck.....seesesesei 8,910 pieces 1,148 
Bicycle Parts and Accessories (not 
including Tires and Tubes) ...... 73,537 kilogrs. 551 
Vehicles, and parts (not including 
Tires and Tubes) ........:.:c:ccsses 5,948 quintals 3,058 
Ships and Boats, and Materials (not 
including those under Metals 
EOP MDralors oS) Sie een eee ee 55,535 ., 2,686 
Total of Group XII: 97,905 


GROUP XIII: MISCELLANEOUS METAL MANUFACTURES 


FAN arr WATE erie eniepenen eas cane nienars 
Arms and Ammunition (excluding 
importations for use of Army 
BNOUNAVH insta aim orarwetaeonetcaeirs 
Scientific Instruments or Apparatus, 
and parts or accessories ......... 
Scales and Balances ..........:.:sssese 


42,493 kilogrs. 


1,374,347, 
1,559,544, 


197 


220 


Bedsteads and Furniture made of 
Metal ‘ 
Clocks and parts 
Coal, Oil, and _ Spirit 


Burning 

Appliances and parts ............... 
Gas-burning Appliances and parts .. 
Cutlery 
Electric Bulbs .. 


Electric Cables 
Electric Accumulators 
Electric Wire, Insulated 
Electrical Fittings and Materials ... 
Electric Lamps and Lampware ...... 
Electric Fans and Accessories ......... 
Electric Flashlights and Torch Cases 
Electric Meters 
Electrical Appliances .. 
Locks and Padlocks . 
Metalware 
Needles, Hand-sewing 
Needles, n.o.r. 
Safes, Cash Boxes, and Strong-room 
Doors 
Telephonic and Telegraphic Instru- 
ments and parts (not sche 
Radio Sets and parts) . 
Radio Sets and parts 
Watches and parts 
Wire Netting and Gauze 
Meters, Gas and Water, and other 
similar Measuring Instruments 
(not including Electric Meters) 
OH Tanks: ‘and Wittivga es... cccece. 
Metal Manufactures 


Total of Group XIII: 


GROUP XIV: FISHERY AND 


Seaweed, Long .... 
Seaweed, other kinds, and Agar-agar 
Awabi, in bulk 
Bicho de Mar .... 
Compoy ........ 
CTO AISI er con sus aeate cee wats eae 
Codfish, Dried (including Boneless) 
Fish, Dried and Smoked 
Fresh Fish 

Salt Herring 
Salted Fish . 
Mussels, Oysters, and Clams, Dried 
Prawns and Shrimps, Dried, in bulk 
Sharks") Wins) 263.020: et esnacecacanonaanevs 


Total of Group XIV: 


GROUP XV: 
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Millions of 

CN$ 
2,943 quintals 460 
12,287 kilogrs. 364 
10,203 quintals ae 

as 

75,991 kilogrs. 1,012 
2,436,221 pieces 196 
3,815 quintals 396 
2,302,003 kilogrs. 3,922 
30,968 quintals 3,206 
702,989 kilogrs. 1,703 
GO RNa $02 
8,685 _,, 58 
285,309 pieces 367 
37,29) 784 
5,359 quintals 2,678 
49,017 kilogrs. 406 
558,042, 2,287 
6,645 mille 24 
26,226 hundreds 150 
428 quintals 52 
116,935 kilogrs. 1,074 
28, ” 8,840 
11,022 2 6,259 
41,593, 237 
4,755 pieces 121 
976 quintals 69 
305,104, 8,060 
51,257 


SEA PRODUCTS 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS, CANNED GOODS, 


AND GROCERIES 


Birds, Nests 
Butter 
Condensed Milk 
Cream and Milk, Evaporated or 
Sterilised 
Milk Food 
Biscuits ne 
Foodstuffs, canned 
packing # 
Chocolate and Cocoa. 
Coffee 
Confectionery 
Salt, in bottles or jars for household 


any other 


use 
Macaroni, Vermicelli, and similar 

products, in bulk 
Margarine and similar products ... 
ened Sauce, etc., for Flavouring Food 
Ce es ee eo eee eee ree re 


Total of Group XV: 


GROUP XVI: CEREALS AND FLOUR 


Bran 
Rice and Paddy 
Wheat 
Cereals 
Flour, Tapioca 
Flour, Wheat 

Flours, n.0o.r., 


& Starch (non-edible) 
Total of Group XVI: 


GROUP XVII: FRUITS, SEEDS, AND VEGETABLES 


Apples, Fresh 
Currants and Raisins 
Oranges, Fresh ....... 
Fruits 
Beams and Peas . 
Groundnuts 
Seeds biee 
Mushrooms 

Vegetables 


Total of Group XVII: 


2,065 quintals 133 
781,986 kilogrs. 815 
86°05, 10 
757,938 2,408 
695 ,, 15 
163,276 ,, 457 
6 quintals 1 
5870. 71 
ca ee 2 
13885 +0 82 
58,570 3,252 
330,771 kilogrs. 647 
419,930 ,, 1,725 
230,412 ” 975 
866,606 ,, 1,078 
11,679 
208,996 hectogrs. 666 
89,213 kilogrs. 218 
596,949, 900 
3,206,246 _,, 2,499 
2,453,204, 11,661 
282,023 —,, 565 
12,620,718 ,, 6,496 
394,810, 565 
1,223,736 2,036 
2,806 quintals 645 
27,430 kilogrs. 16 
155,337, 130 
4,910 ,, 12 
344,682 —s, 1,071 
165,455 ,, 15: 
4,230,362 ,, 3,942 
31,589 
16,827 quintals 410 
192,343, 9,939 
46,462 ,, 583 
39,344, 2,332 
4,055 159 
546,780 __,, 22,744 
4,025,933 kilogrs. 2,587 
38,756 
6,535 quintals 740 
5,005. ,, 710 
105,808 8,189 
82,697 _,, 5,905 
10,413 =, 400 
6,424 ” 400 
3,040 209 
5,234 kilogrs. 72 
22,830 quintals 1,605 
18,182 
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GROUP XVIII: MEDICINAL SUBSTANCES AND SPICES 


Aniseed Star ... 
Betelnuts, Dried 
Cardamoms 
Ginseng and Wild G: 

Pepper, in bulk .............. 
Putchuck a 
Medicinal Substances & Spices, n.o.: r. 


Total of Group XVIII: 


557 quintals 
3105 
361,820 kilogrs. 


202,091 hectogrs. 


re kilogrs. 


767 
2,526,515 ,, 


GROUP XIX: SUGAR 


Molasses 
Sugar (Sucrose), not including Cube, 
Loaf, and Sugar Candy: 
Refined, with more than 2 per cent 
of Invert Sugar 
Others (including Raw), not exceed- 
ing 86° of polarisation ............ 
Others (incl. Raw), exceeding 98° of 
polarisation 
Sugar 


Total of Group XIX: 


917 quintals 


1,028 ,, 
252 ~—=C«s, 
8,141 


310,881 kilogrs. 


Millions of 
CN$ 


27 


101 
10 


995 
1,051 


2,188 


GROUP XX: WINES, BEER, SPIRITS, TABLE WATERS, ETC. 


and other Sparkling 


Champagne 
Wines 

Still Wines, in bottles 

Still Wines, in bulk . 


Whisky, in bottles 
Gin, in bottles 
Waters, Table, Aerated and Mineral 


Wines, Spirits, and Beer 
Total of Group XX: 


GROUP XXI: TOBACCO 


Cigarettes 
Cigars . 
Tobacco, Leaf 
Tobacco, 


Total of Group XXI: 


GROUP XXII: CHEMICALS AND PHARMACEUTICALS 


Acetic Acid 
Hydrochloric (i.e., Muriatic) Acid ... 
Nitric Acid 
Sulphuric Acid 
26 Ce Pascreeaeee bene as 

Sulphate of Ammonia ... 
Bleaching Powder (i.e., Chloride of 


Explosives for industri 
Glycerine 
Fertilisers, Chemical or Artificial ... 
Phosphorus 
Chlorate of Potash 
Saltpetre 
Sulphur 
Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Nitrate of Soda (Chile Salt-petre) . 
Silicate of Soda 
Sulphide of Soda .... 
Soda, Bicarbonate of; Soda, Crystal 
Spirits of Wine and Rectified Spirits 
OF AlCOHOl Fc. cere tnceus -cessateetens 
Chemicals and Chemical Compounds 
Medicines, Drugs 


Total of Group XXII: 


GROUP XXIII: DYES, PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES 


Aniline Dyes, & other Coal Tar Dyes 
Mangrove Bark 
Bronze Powder .. 
Oxide of Cobalt .. 
Cunao or False Gambier . 
Dyes 
Indigo, Artificial: 
Liquid or Paste, not over 20 per cent 
strength 
Liquid or Paste, 50 per cent strength 
Liquid or Paste, other strengths ... 
Grains or Dried, 60 per cent strength 
Grains or Dried, other strengths ... 
Printing Inks ... 
Lead, Red, White, and Yellow 
Varnishes 
Paints © .ciseineic sen cannepecene scan 
Paint Materials and Polishes 
Pigments 
Tans and Tanning Materials 
Sulphur Black 
Vermilion (including Artificial) i 
Wihiter Aine ani: Sw dena tecencweoe vaca 


Total of Group XXIII: 


8,159 litres 44 
24,004 _ sé, 61 
17,660 ,, 18 
168,092, 58 
44,111 ,, 234 
183,431 —,, 715 
56,838 106 

2,390 per 12 

bottles 14 

89,137 litres 226 
1,480 

4,035,988 per 500 pes. 16,852 
21,560 per 50 pcs. 200 
12,307,068 kilogrs. 34,824 
45,821 ,, 254 
7,242,637 ~—_,, 3,352 
55,483 

742,354 kilogrs. 818 

4,631 quintals 540 

£0185 as 144 
36,826 1,617 

2,283,489 kilogrs. 1,944 
39, 858 quintals 2,220 
117,297, 5,347 
13,867 506 
126,888 kilogrs. 201 
458,927 ,, 1,027 
336 quintals 16 
242,630 kilogrs. 831 
27,284 quintals 2,620 
Sy, oars 176 
25:701 . 662 
138,096, 2,993 
113,258, 5,230 

3,764, 217 
36,658 =, 813 
33,539, 1,409 
50,335" «|, 1,264 

559,788 litres 325 
289,574 quintals 23,968 
6,199,137 kilogrs. 40,245 
95,147 

20,291 quintals 21,472 
16,65 55 435 
342,789 kilogrs. 1,726 
56,31 is 873 
568 quintals 7 

- » 457 
2,174,698 kilogrs. 3,634 
483,643, 3,083 
9 » 14 
281,516, 3,088 

5,654, 4 
14,892 quintals 2,632 

698, 944 

2541. 269 

1667 | is 289 
18,956, 2,553 

1,197,154 kilogrs. 2,385 
2981,249 3,586 
82,087 quintals 5,631 
2,66: = 6,072 
7,069 kilogrs. 53 
2,582,006, 2,095 


61,346 
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GROUP XXIV: CANDLES, SOAP, OILS, FATS, WAXES, GUMS, 


AND RESINS 
Gasolene, Naphtha, and Benzine, 5 
DINGTAL cc hccnsiae rh etears-s rene coeeuie 355,753,970 litres 
Lubricating Grease, wholly or partly a 
THIMOTAL  Gacv se suconete so ceeees especies 19,607 quintals 
ROSH Caciceceoeee sees aces , ” 
Shellac and Button Lac 264,227 kilogrs. 


Gums and Resins ........ 
Liquid Fuel ..... 
Coconut Oil .... ae 
MOGiver) Oils vikkecrccv-nenp-peesecesenee ers 
Essential Oils, Essences, and Con- 
stituents of Synthetic Perfumes 
Beroseme Oil sosncca ce coe seatessceneseteerce 292,917,923 litres 
Linseed Oil . 86,350 ,, 
Lubricating O 63,654,363 
Oils and Fats, Veg 5,251 quintals 
Oils and Fats (not including 


1,864,056, 

330,569 tons 
21,924 quintals 
567,911 kilogrs. 


able)) sccccesseupss as ashioe nee ctens cmana 211,559, 
Stearine 2,495 ,, 
Paraffin Wax 51,790, 
WAKES) oo ev ccccacsna sense erases comets . 11,041 ,, 
Soap, Household and Laundry ...... 76 


Soap, (including Toilet and prancy) 


41,762 5 
257,800 kilogrs. 
Candles 64,927 


scinuxineidvidcie/bielsiapie slain’ aewas shor aeecse® . ” 


Total of Group XXIV: 


2,113,472 hectogrs. 


Millions of 
CN$ 


54,946 


174,075 


GROUP XXV: BOOKS, MAPS, PAPER, AND WOOD PULP 


Books and Music, Printed, Engraved, 
or Manuscript (including News- 
papers and Periodicals) ......... 


63,414 quintals 
Charts, Maps, and other Products of 


the Graphic ArissG s.ssc0s-sencs-s- 558 He oss 
Paper Boards 38,468, 
Cigarette Paper .... 4,240,172 kilogrs. 
Paper, Coated and/or Enamelled - 608,884, 
Common Printing and Newsprinting 

Paper (made chiefly of Mechani- : 

cal Wood aig 530,376 quintals 
Drawing, Document. 

Bond Paper ... 37,324 ,, 
Paper, Giacea (Fi 


Fr r 

Plated), and Marbled Caper - 
Paper Labels, for Match manufac- 
AUUTING garb ieee hula eee ees 
Paper, M. xem Cap, White or Coloured, 
wholly or chiefly of Mechanical 


176,907 kilogrs. 
92 quintals 


Wood: Palp 2 o5sitesereesnety casein: 4,850 ,, 
Packing and Wrapping Paper (not 

Including’ Kraft)! s5..c.-rsmsecn-ese<0 20,003, 
WTAE ADEE ese tetas es rap ans ronneaen sys 83,412, 
Parchment, Glascine, Pergamyn, and 

Grease-proof Ropes a ee oe 19,473, 
Simile Paper ....... 10,339 =, 
Tissue Paper 43,672 ,, 
Writing Paper (not including Bond) 19,630 ,, 
Printing Paper (free of Mechanite 

Wood Pulp) 94,632 ,, 
Printing Paper 4,846, 
Wall-paper, and Paper, Embossed, 

Metallic, or otherwise Decorated 1,049, 
PAD ET erent eee oiaasereneeeee sera ines 52,497 up 
WOO CEUID 2. scneeckevaiaensmeaceesmdecenem en 75,476, 
Paperware and all articles made of 

Paper.” Tsdsitssctenecarasmemanenepvieeys 17,802, 


Total of Group XXV: 


3,628 
47 
2,765 
15,927 
1,047 
29,371 
4,814 
418 


21 


2,873 


95,271 


GROUP XXVI: HIDES, LEATHER, AND OTHER ANIMAL 


SUBSTANCES 
Hides, Buffalo and Cow ..........:0065 3,176 quintals 
SIGE esteans sanactocencsh eee a te 35 6. ie 
Leather, for Machine Belting a 9,314 kilogrs. 
Renthor Sole vero cas ences ceuatiereemerer 3,487,837 ,, 


Leather, Enamelled, Japanned, and Patent: 


CALE OF AESiG! Ptedy outers cau saaeon ones 21,209, 
COW inte ac Reerics esa recess 5 6585 ., 
Leather (including Coloured) a 699,750 __—sé«,, 
Leather Boots and Shoes ..... 56 253,951 pairs 
Leather Manufactures .... ok 25,722 kilogrs. 
Skins (Wuns)iltacacrce we acccvenapearerse 413,788 


Articles made wholly or chiefiy of 


Sisins, (urs) foo: ute eens ee ares 12,319, 
Cow Bones ....... 8,019 quintals 
Elephants’ Tusks ......... 36,743 kilogrs. 


Hair and Feathers, 
tures thereof 
Deer Horns ........... 
Animal Substances 


LET OM tes 
8,216 
476,869 ,, 


Total of Groups XXVI: 


GROUP XXVIII: TIMBER 


24,885 


Timber, Ordinary (not including Teak & other enumerated Woods): 


Rough Hewn and Round Logs, Hard- 
wood 


Rough Hewn and Round Logs, Soft- 

OOM Mes ce cn sntnmentaar awed musics att 86,244, 
Sawn, Hardwood . 10,703, 
Sawn, Softwood .. shag rt a 
Manufactured, Har ” 
Manufactured, Softwood up 153 


Railway Sleepers ........ 
Teak-wood ........ o 
BEAM DOR ass ouau tate saa enero osthe web asees 


365,639 pieces 
28,567 quintals 
Total of Group XXVII: 


4,064 cub. metres 


1,006 cub. metres 


818 


25,127 


GROUP XXVIII: WOOD, BAMBOOS RATTANS, COIR, STRAW, 


AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


Red and Rose Wood .......... 


4,034 quintals 
Sandalwood (including Dust) 


569,083 kilogrs. 


WOO Mirra Hers Pedoe saciedasinivasideaecs se 2,740 quintals 
Wood Shavings and Splints (for 

Match manufacturing) ...........++ SOL* 
BUTTERS: “Sassari es sone nero 5 4,702 ,, 
Casks, etc., Empty 55 


Shooks for making Casks and Cases 
Corks and Corkwood ...........:0600c0+08 
Rattans A 


105,002 sets 
738,830 kilogrs. 
1,980,921 a 


GIT ROPE ers copy secede 14 quintals 
Bags, Straw and Grass . 653 hundreds 
Straw Mats 1 i eee 
Mats) i:.s:. 408,951 pieces 
Woodware, 

ware 1,744 quintals 
Straw Hats ...... 602 dozens 


Buntal Fibre, ete. 


500 quintals 
Bamboos, Coir, and Straw 


caawerstvone y ” 


Total of Group XXVIII: 


GROUP XXIX: COAL, FUEL, PITCH, AND TAR 


Coal, vrresyietevevea panes 73,116 tons 
Pitch and Coal Tar . ee 3,488 quintals 
PASE ars cone saan esses es 129,043 


Coke and Charcoal 


Total of Group XXIX: 


Millions of 
CN$ 


1,137 
17,420 


3 
147 


7,843 


GROUP XXX: CHINAWARE, ENAMELLEDWARE, GLASS, ETC. 


Chinaware _ ........s0000- 
Enamelled Ironware .. 
Glass Bottles, Empty . 
Glassware ............00- 
Glass, Plate, Silvered 
Glass, Window, Common, not over 

61 hectogrammes in weight per 


165,721 kilogrs. 
916 quintals 
206,616 kilogrs. 
1,469,615 _,, 
1,211 sq. metres 


BOMATO SBC TIO cacuciinsrcsessansctegseas 412,790 ,, 
Glass Window, Coloured, Stained, 

Ribbed, Embossed, or Wired ... 27,254 yg 
Glass, Plate or Sheet, & Window Glass 76,798 i, 
ESF POP ea ivar Se adccesieninitetanseinadetes kaact 136 quintals 


Total of Group XXX: 


164 


4,452 


GROUP XXXI: STONE, EARTH, & MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


(Wemient: Raiccis tes tb de cena cine daadocadectaune 459,196 quintals 
Emery-cloth and Sandpaper 103,800 kilogrs, 
Tiles and Ploor Tiles <....-<.0:..csccssses 836 quintals 
Stone, Earth, & Manufactures thereof ,319 gg 
Total of Group XXXI: 
GROUP XXXII: SUNDRY 

Aximals> Ttying tt si: .ccacsuen eo terewzenewe 398 quintals 
Asbestos and Manufactures thereof 571,456 kilogrs. 
Building Materials. .cscciessvovnsssssccuss 79,686 quintals 
PSUS ONE ay GeateacvarDacerusesyen-semeranenece ears 201,114 gross 
Celluloid, and Manufactures thereof 171,172 kilogrs. 
Flasks and Thermostatic Containers, 

and parts or accessories ......... 8,926 ,, 
Gite Piet os ee rerntenat aoe aGesnatieceasisesns 217,608 ,, 
Gramophones, etc., and accessories 53,492 ,, 
Tats ANG Caps sy sciiscctvercanaebanvensccves 2,575 4 
India-rubber and Guttape 

Waste, and ‘Crude .....cccscveeecs 208,289 quintals 
Rubber Boots and Shoes (incl. Soles 

and MHGCIS) eel iars scsi fase caneseuseees 1,997,877 pairs 
Rubber Sheets and Crepe, Prepared 2,805 quintals 
Rubber Pneumatic Tires for Motor 

MEIOVONS secnacaprace andannpacsaasapeno 96,600 pieces 


Rubber Inner Tubes fon Motor Vehicles 67,768 
Rubber Pneumatic Tires for Ricshas Pe 
Rubber Inner Tubes for Ricshas ..... 985 


Rubber Pneumatic Tires for Bicycles 55,691 = 
Rubber Inner Tubes for Bicycles ... 93,189 
Rubber Manufactures .............2.00.06 4,033 quintals 
Musical Instruments and parts or 

RECESHOTIES! 5 sicsiicanssneaciesoeenesecres sreee kilogrs. 
Jadestone, Uncut and Unpolished Ay) x 
Lamps and Lampware .... 7,107 


Lanterns 65,638 pieces 


Tinoleniiee sinter irl “a oes oe ne kilogrs. 
imilar Floor Coverings (455 sq. 
Matches, Wood & sq. metres 


este Re chee aavinnnetaa dienes oe 116,999 gross 
Office Requisites SNe 225,898 kilogrs. 
Face Powder and Cream . 112,852, 
Tooth Powder and Paste .... 241,548, 
Perfumery and Cosmetics ............ 271,940 _ ,, 
Cameras, Photographic Lenses, and 

ACCESBOTICN) 5, oc) caravicnacedenescincve 2,736 ,, 


Cinematographic Films, Developed 
(standard width of 35 mm.) .. 


... 3,689,831 metres 
Photographic Plates, Paper, & Films 


330,288 kilogrs. 


Photographic Materials Perec Sere 33,154  ,, 
Printing and Lithographic Materials 76,648, 
Household: ‘Stores Wis sins seenunsvsnacseee 509, 


Tobacconists’ Sundries, & Cigarette- 
making cr dual cor 


63,353, 

Toilet Equipment . 297,879 _,, 
Toys and Games gf oe 
Trunks, Suit-cases 60,996 ,, 
Sporting Reguisites ... 10,145 
Umbrellas and Sunshad 4,840 pieces 
Postal Parcels ; 19.988 kilogrs. 
Miscellaneous Goods and Sundries .. 11,526,787, 
Sundry Goods carried in Passengers’ 

PAS PACS iat yasecste navy caveh we one raaods 28,432 —,, 


Total of Group XXXII: 


5,618 


21,276 


2,279 
560 


197 
19,844 


287 


79,479 
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